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MUSIC REVIEWS 





By Hubert Doris 


Q oxpasincty enough, this quarter, there is a 
really respectable quantity of pieces on the easy 
level that warrants recommendation. Perhaps we can 
thank the season for this plethora of works for the 
very young: trees and things bud inthe Spring, and one 
may assume that beginning pianists do too. In any case, 
and whatever the reason, it is a pleasure to report an 
embaras de richesses rather than the customary fam- 
ine. 

Heading the list is a set of charming little pieces 
called "Four Forest Friends" by Harrison T. Meser- 
ole. Continuing in the alliterative style of the title, 
the four are "Paul, the Pokey Porcupine," '"Wallace, 
the Waddling Woodchuck," "Charles, the Chesty Chip- 
munk," and "Robert, the Ramblin' Rabbit." If they're 
all a bit coy, blameit on spring, and be glad the works 
are good. They have a clear and simple sense of de- 
sign (Paul, Wallace and Robert are ternary; Charles 
is binary) and an inventiveness that is admirable within 
such a simple frame. The two hands are not rigidly 
tied together in rhythm and style, which is so often the 
case in pieces of this type, nor does the two-hand ac- 
tivity consist in stretching one melodic line all over 
the keyboard. There is an idiomatic use of the instru- 
ment and the hands that avoids boredom and that will 
build asense of the independence of the two hands. The 
"Friends" are, in short, well worth getting to know. 

In a more familiar style, but one which has been 
handled very well, Richard Clayton has written another 
"Corn Husking" piece. Maybe they're not all called 
"Corn Husking"; sometimes it's "Square Dance" or 
"Fiddle Tune."' Anyway, the basic musical material 
is by this time so well known that it has become gen - 
eric rather than specific. This is not necessarily an 
unfavorable criticism. There are, of course, hundreds 
of examples of works by the most eminent composers 
that borrow material from that great, familiar, yet 
never too specific treasure of 'familiar'' music. The 
only thing that concerns, or should concern, the critic, 
is whether or not the composer has written a good piece. 
Let it be said right now that Mr. Clayton has. Not 
that he has done what Bartok did so well in the "Mikro- 
kosmos", but that would be asking a great deal. The 
basic musical material is not, with Mr. Clayton, so 
weil digested and assimilated that the resulting piece 
is indelibly stamped with the composer's own person- 
ality. There is still too much in evidence the entire 
family tree to which the piece belongs for that. None- 





theless, "Corn Husking" is well done. It has life, taste, 
a sense of style, and having these, at least a certain 
freshness that the idiom usually lacks. 

We have another "Hare and Tortoise", too. Buta 
better one than usual, which is nothing less that what 
one would expect from Mrs. Hansi Alt. The piece is 
more conservative in form than other works by this 
composer, but it is put together with skill and under- 
standing, particularly at the cadences. Mrs. Alt un- 
derstands, perhaps better than any other composer 
whose works come this way, what a really convincing 
cadence is: not simply a convenient place to atop the 
music, nor an arbitrary cessation of activity, but a 
completing to the last degree of the musical thought. 
Good music must always havea strong sense of inevi- 
tability, not simply from measureto measure or chord 
to chord, but from the absolute beginning to the abso- 
lute end, and that end must not come too soon or too 
late, nor should it be foreseen with too much distinct- 
ness before its proper time. Mrs. Alt really feels a 
phrase, a succession of phrases, and a whole piece 
fromthe very beginning. Form in music does not con- 
sist of phrases or periods alone, but ultimately in the 
proportion all the elements of a piece create. Would 
that there were more like Mrs. Alt, even when she is 
not at her very best, and fewer who still live under 
the shadow of Percy Goetschius! 

The rest of the easy pieces on the recommended 
list are all quite respectable and, while they will not 
offend anyone, they will not exactly enchant them 
either. But as the demands for the simplest kind of 
music are always enormous, these pieces will do a 
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Recommended Music 


March, April, May, 1959 


Editor's Note: Our Board of six musicians have tried to include among the accepted 
works all those that demonstrated creative ability regardless of how small, or in what 
idiom, conservative, mildly venturesome, or fiercely so. They rejected those that showed 
stylistic inconsistencies, that were trite and commonplace, that simply followed mechani- 
cal patterns and showed no signs of release or merely illustrated a pedagogical dogma. 
They readily admit to sharp differences of opinion on all these points. 


EASY 


Four Forest Friends. HARRISON T. MESEROLE 
Paul, the pokey porcupine 
Wallace, the waddling woodchuck 
Charles, the chesty chipmunk 
Robert, the ramblin' rabbit 
The hare and the tortoise. HANSI ALT 
Beaded moccasins. BERNICE FROST (1956) 
Pie shop. GINA SENTER 
Fire engines. WILLIAM SCHER 
Corn husking. RICHARD CLAYTON 
Little bird in spring. MARY RUTH JESSE 
Slow dance with gong. CECILY LAMBERT 


INTERMEDIATE 


Ship ahoy. MARJORIE HELYER (H. W. Gray, agent) 

The little soldiers. GARDNER READ 

My wish for your happiness. GEORGE F. McKAY 

Hobby derry dondo. OLIVE NELSON RUSSELL 

An English countryside. HOWARD S. WORTLEY 

Lonesome song. ELIE SIEGMEISTER 

Whistling tune (ostinato). GAIL KUBIK 

Quiet time. GAIL KUBIK 

Miniatures. SABIN V. DRAGOI (AMP, agt.) 

Swamp scenes: Sunrise, Afternoon, Dusk 
RICHARD WERDER 

Across the border. ALAN RICHARDSON 

Quiet dance. A. SMITH-MASTERS 

Japanese print. MARTHA BECK 


EARLY ADVANCED 
Tonadas. Volume Il. JOAQUIN NIN-CULMELL 


J. Fischer 


Century 
J. Fischer 


Sch & Gunther 


Elkan-Vogel 
J. Fischer 
G.Schirmer 
Summy 


Novello 

J. Fischer 
J. Fischer 
Summy 
Mills 
Presser 
Presser 
Presser 
Simrock 
McLaughlin 


Ricordi 


Ricordi 
Leeds 


Rongwen 


Thematics of several of the above piano titles are generously furnished 
by the publishers. They may be found beginning on page five 
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NOTE: The following titles are listed for the information 
of our readers. No evaluation of them has been made. 


e ADVANCED 


Samue! BARBER. Nocturne (Homage to John Field). 
G. Schirmer, 75 cents 

Menahem BENSUSSAN. Bulgarian songs and dances. 
Volume 1, Rongwen Music, Inc. 

Louis CALABRO. Sonatina for piano. Elkan-Vogel, 
$1.25 

Jean COULTHARD. Preludes for piano; No. 1 Leggi- 
ero, No. 2 Torment, No. 3 Quest. BMI Canada, 60 
cents each. 

Ernst KRENEK. Echoes from Austria. Rongwen 

Benjamin LEES. Sonata Breve; American composers 
series. Boosey and Hawkes, $2.00 

Bohuslav MARTINU. Sonata No.1 pour piano. Editions 
Max Eschig (AMP, agent). $7.25 

Jean PAPINEAU-COUTURE. Etude in Sib. Peer, 85 
cents 

Serge PROKOFIEFF. Premiere sonatine; op. 54 no. 
1. Boosey and Hawkes, 75 cents. 

Serge PROKOFIEFF. Deuxieme sonatine; op. 54 no. 
2. Boosey and Hawkes, 75 cents 

Nikos SKALKOTTAS. 15 little variations. Universal 
edition, $1.75 

Marko TAJCEVIC. Serbian dances. Rongwen Music 

Roman VLAD. Studi dodecafonici. Edizioni Suvini 
Zerboni, Milano, $2.00 


e CHAMBER MUSIC 


Edwina PALMER and Agnes BEST. Rhymes and 
rhythms for violins and piano. Oxford, $1.00 

David BARLOW. Theme and variations for violin and 
piano. Novello, $1.60 








Complete Stock of Educational 
Piano Music of All Publishers 


Specializing in Mail Order Business 


DISTRIBUTORS OF EDUCATIONAL, POPULAR, 
SACRED AND SECULAR MUSIC 


P.O. Box 104 Floral Park, N. Y. 























ENSEMBLE 


Ihor BILOHRUD. Two play; Ukrainian folk tunes ar- 
ranged for piano duet. Summy, $1.00 

Miklos ROZSA. Beauty and grace; love theme from 
"Diane". Robbins, $1.25 

Hazel VOLKART. Ridin' along. Mills, 50 cents. 

Philip WILKINSON. Two country sketches. Novello, $1. 

Samuel WESLEY. March for piano duet. Novello 
(H.W. Gray, agent), 90 cents. 


eTEACHERS ALBUMS AND METHODS 


Michael BELL. The pianist's folk-dance book; pub- 
lished in two sets. Oxford, $1.25 each. 

Hazel COBB. Second solo book. Mills, 85 cents 

Marvin KAHN. Note speller and ear training book; 
for the development of musicianship. Mills, 85 cents 

Marvin KAHN. Theory papers; book III upper inter- 
mediate grade level. Mills, $1.00 

Esther RENNICK. Let's play trios; for piano--six 
hands. Mills, 85 cents 

Donald WAXMAN. Pageants for piano; progressive 
pieces for the early years of piano study; second folk 
song pageant. Galaxy, $1.25 














DIRECTORY OF PUBLISHERS 


WHOSE MUSIC IS SHOWN ON PAGES 5 THROUGH 9 


Associated Music Publishers, Inc. 1W. 47St., New York, N.Y. 
Boosey & Hawkes, Inc. PO Box 418, Lynbrook, L.I., N. Y. 
Century Music Publishing Co.,47 W. 63 St., New York 23,N.Y. 
Elkan-Vogel Co. Inc. , 1712 Sansom St., Philadelphia 3, N. Y. 
J. Fischer & Bro., Harristown Rd., Glen Rock, N.J. 
McLaughlin & Reilly Co., Boston, Mass. 

Mills Music Co., 1619 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 
Novello & Co. Ltd. (The H. W. Gray Co., agt.) New York, N. Y. 
Theodore Presser Company, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

G. Ricordi & Co., 16 W. 61st St., New York, N.Y. 

Rongwen Music, Inc., 56 W. 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. 

G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 E. 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Schroeder & Gunther, Inc. (see AMP above). 
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14. Cancion de labrador (Leon) 








13. Jota castellana 
16. Canto de ronda (Castilla) 
18. Jota extremena 
21. Seguidilla murciana 
23. Canto de arriero 




























































Miniaturen Miniatures SABINVDRAGOI 
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SWAMP SCENES Richard Werder 
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SHIP AHOY MARJORIE HELYER 
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5 UNLOADING CARGO 
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Quiet Time Slowly, thoughtfully 


GAIL KUBIK (1957) 
edited by Isadore Freed 
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Across the border Allegretto: ritmico e con grazia ( 4 = 126) 
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Some Beets of the Year 


ON PAGES 21 and 33 ARE FOUR COMPLETE REPRODUCTIONS OF 
TEACHING PIECES SELECTED IN 1952, 1954 and 1956. WE HOPE TO 
SHOW IN EACH ISSUE DURING THE NEXT YEAR FOUR COMPLETE RE- 
PRODUCTIONS OF TWO-PAGE PIECES THAT WERE CHOSEN "BESTS" 


OF THE FIVE-YEAR PERIOD, 1952-1957. 
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Whistling Tune — Fast brightly 
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Robert, the 
Ramblin’ 
Rabbit 
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Paul, the Pokey Porcupine HARRISON T. MESEROLE 
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Wallace, the Waddling Woodchuck HARRISON T. MESEROLE 
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Arch. Phot. dela Com. des Mon. hist. 


Francois Couperin about the year 1695. 
French School. Artist unknown. Musée de Versailles. 


Couperin’s 


FOLIES FRANCAISES 


LUISE EITEL 


very spirit of Romanticism seems to be rampant 
in compositions that are poetically inspired by the 
masquerade. The colorful, sometimes bizarre dom- 
inos, hiding who knows what mystery under their 
masques, are transformed into short dancelike char- 
acter pieces, andas the dancers are inextricably caught 
inthe whirlof the evening's gaiety, eachof the kaleido- 
scopic miniatures is an indispensable part of the mu- 
sical whole. Such works as Schumann's Carnaval or 
Papillons come to mind, and one does not have to look 
far to think of other musical representations of a 
masqued ball. 

It is startling, however, to find that a series of 
keyboard pieces more thana hundred years older than 
Schumann's and, moreover, very typical for the Bar- 
oque era, Couperin's Les Folies Francaises ou les 
Dominos, is just such a musical masquerade. While 
Couperin's sentiment and exuberance find expression 
in more objective and stylized forms, the same poetic 
imagination is there, and it comes to the fore in fan- 
ciful titles and infinitely varied musical symbolisms. 
Miniature dances, each complete in itself, the Folies 
like the Papillons are bound together by a closely knit 
design, that is musical as well as poetic. 

Even the title is pregnant with multiple meanings. 
Literally, Les Folies Francaises are "The French 
Folies", "foolish things", "trifles", "madcap doings", 
meanings implied in the name of the famous Folies 
Bergéres. Another translation is derived from the 
word “folio”, meaning "leaf", and the plural in this 
case wouldindicate "a collectionof loose leaves." But 
these undoubtedly interided plays upon words are inci- 
dental, for the word Folies also has a very definite 
musical meaning. 

Toward the end of the sixteenth century a Portu- 
guese dance became popular all over Europe; it was 
called Folies d'Espagne, or simply "Folia." Its char- 
acteristic bass line became the theme and basis of 
innumerable sets of variations. 





Luise Eitel received much of her musical train- 
ing at the Stern Conservatory in Berlin, Germany. 
In Chicago, she studied piano with Rudolph Ganz and 
taught at the Chicago Musical College. 

She is now studying towards a Ph.D. degree in 
musicology at Columbia University and at this moment 
is researching in Europe. 























Scarlatti, Pasquini, Corelli, the French Marais and 
d'Anglebert, and even Liszt and Rachmaninoff made 
use of the Folia theme. But Couperin's Folies are un- 
mistakably French (thus, Folies Francaises, and the 
bass theme for his variations is probably of his own 
invention. 
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These notes occur usually on the first »eat of each 
measure in each of the twelve variations, or "coup- 
lets", and so they determine the harmonic succession 
and the length of each. Actually, this technique is 
better known by the names Chaconne and Passacaglia, 
but when Couperinwrote a keyboard Chaconne he meant 
something else again. 

Aside from their purely musical function, devel- 
oping as variations above the ground bass, alternating 
between slow and fast tempi, and high and low regis- 
ters, the couplets all have an extra-musical double 
identity. They are allegories in disguise--Hope, Loy- 
alty, Jealousy--and the masques or "dominos" are of 
symbolic colors, spread out in succession similar to 
the way in which Sir Isaac Newton dispersed light with 
a prism. 

The first three couplets proceed from "invisible" 
(Virginity!) via "rose-colored" or pink (Prudery), to 
"carnation-colored" or bright red (Ardour), and from 
the unidentified, moderate tempo of the first two pieces 
to the "animated", lively dotted rhythms of the third 
one. 

The second group consists of four couplets; it be- 
gins with Hope, running along in parallel thirds, and 
ends with Languor, in parallel sixths throughout. En- 
closed are Loyalty and, a more intensified variety 
thereof, Perseverance. With the colors green, blue. 
grey, and violet, the spectral circle is closed. But 
Languor is not a note on which to end a masqued ball 
--particularly a French one. 

With the eighth couplet a little dramatic sequence 
begins to unfold, subtly indicated in the titles, colors, 
and musical devices. Coquetry prevails, practiced by 
persons under various masks, then Old Bachelors 
(Galans) and the Wives of Superannuated Treasurers 
have an interesting little chat, decked out in dominoes 
of "purpJe and the color of dead leaves." Upon this 
Cuckoos (or rather Cuckolds) interfere, at first '"Be- 
nevolently"', but then with"'Taciturn Jealousy"; finally 
everyone runs away in Frenzy and Despair. 

"The Soul in Purgatory", one of Couperin's most 
intensely beautiful harpsichord pieces, follows imme- 
diately after the Folies Francaises within the frame- 
work of the thirteenth Ordre, balancing carnival mad- 
ness with appropriate penitential sentiment. Since 
Couperin's Ordres are loosely connected suites or 
simply collections of keyboard pieces, and the Folies 


are a closed set within this group, the "Soul in Purga- 
tory" may or may not be played in connection with the 
Folies variations. 

Francois Couperin, organist and harpsichordist at 
the court of Louis XIV, was cailed "The Great" already 
in his lifetime. His numerous pieces for harpsichord, 
published in four books from 1713 to 1730 and grouped 
into 27 Ordres, do not generally receive the attention 
they deserve in study and performance. Couperin 
wrote for the clavecin (the harpsichord), expressly 
taking into account this instrument's idiosyncrasies 
and expressive means to a much greater extent than 
did even J. S. Bach. A performance of Couperin's 
music on the piano will always be second best, how- 
ever, it should not be neglected for this reason. Les 
Folies Francaises, for example, can be played effec- 
tively onthe piano--provided the stylistic requirements 
are kept always in mind. 

In his treatise entitled L’art de toucher le clavecin 
(1717; translated into English by M. Roberts, 1933), 
Couperin left us quite precise instructions on how to 
perform his music. As teacher to the Royal children 
he was very much aware of pedagogical problems, and 
his comments on practice habits, posture at the key- 
board, and finger exercises are just as valid today as 
they were then. He emphasizes the importance ofa 
delicate touch and of utmost precision in the execution 
of embellishments for the interpretation of his pieces. 
The fingerings he occasionally suggests are really 
amazing: more modern then many of his contempo- 
raries, he makes full use of the first and fifth fingers, 
but he never uses the thumb as a pivot finger. Instead, 
each fingered passage conforms tothe minutest shades 
of phrasing, and Couperin thinks nothing of alternating 
the second and third fingers several times on a scale 
passage. 

The abundance of embellishment symbols in Cou- 
perin's music, which often occur in combinations and 
for which modern editions frequently give contradic- 
tory or insufficient instructions, may be frightening. 
On the other hand, any edition that faithfully spelled 
out the omamentation would look even more forbidding 
for its profusion of little black notes, and would de- 
feat the composer's purpose in using embellishments, 
which is to leave some leeway tothe performer. It 
is better for the student to use an edition that follows 
the original text as closely as possible (best is the one 
by J. Brahms and Fr. Chrysander, published by Au- 
gener in London). He must then learn the meaning of 
the symbols, and develop a feeling for the style, so 
that eventually the correct interpretation of embellish- 
ments, the phrasing, and theimplied rubato elements, 
will fall into place and make the performance altoge- 
ther far from mechanical. 

Certain ornamental conventions are common to 
all Baroque keyboard music, but there are others that 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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apply only to Couperin and his Frenchcontemporaries 
(e.g. Rameau, Dandrieu, Daquin). The familiar way 
of executing the mordent, shake, turn, etc., which 
are always played on the beat, applies to all. Cou- 
perin's shakes begin on the upper note, except when 
the upper note precedes the shake, and a tie indicates 
the delayed beginning on the lower, or principal note. 
Mordents and shakes above a long note value are ex- 
tended into trills. Other embellishments, peculiar to 
Couperin and the "Clavecinists" will be pointed out as 
they occur in the Folies Francaises. 


A more difficult aspect of the performance prac- 
tice of French keyboard music is the tradition of rhy- 
thmic alteration. Couperin takes this so much for 
granted that he merely hints at it in his treatise, and 
it took a good deal of contemporary research into 
theoretical writings of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries to arrive at aformulation of the basic prin- 


ciples for the interpretation of "notes inégales." W. 


Mellers, in his Francois Couperin .and the French 
Classical Tradition (London, 1950), applied these 
findings to the Folies Francaises, and they will be 
used in the following discussion. 


Basically, all notes half a beat or less in value, 
proceeding stepwise in groups of from two to six, are 
played unequally; that is, the note falling on the beat 
is slightly elongated, and the following note shortened. 
Thus, in the 3/4 time that prevails in the Folies, a 
rhythmic passage consisting of quarter and eighth 


J Apap J 
‘ IS be played: J qo J,9 | d 


Slurs over pairs of eighth notes: 3 §3 Jd | ’ 
NN ww 
indicate the opposite effect: 3 J i \J 


Otherwise, slurs and dots above the notes are 
meant to cancel the rule for uneven playing, thus they 
may imply, though they never stand directly for, a 
legato or staccato. Other circumstances that tend to 
overrule rhythmic alteration are tempo indications, 
such as Egalement, very fast tempi, and disjunct or 
triplet motion. In dotted rhythms, the short note fol- 
lowing the dotted one is always more shortened and 
preceded by a (hardly perceptible) rest. 


Thus: J STI. 3|4 —— Jas Wd \J 


Let us now examine each of the twelve 'Dominos" 
in turn, to see the various traditions of melodic and 
rhythmic ornamentation at work. 





1) La Virginité sous le Domino couleur d'invisible. 


> ~~ OT] ’ ww 


tas 





This is the "theme" of the variations, and the bass has 
to be firmly established. It should be played in the 
tempo of a Sarabande. The eighth notes in measures 
6 and 14 are rhythmically altered according to the 
above mentioned practice. The slurred pairs of eighth 
notes in measures 3 and 11, however, stand for the 
opposite kind of alteration. The top line of these first 
four measures thus is played: 











It is now up to the performer's skill and judgment to 
supply the rules about uneven notes to these sixteenth 
notes--somewhat modified, of course. Perhaps, in 
this way: 











The special effect on the detached quarter notes in 
measure 2 is called "Aspiration" by Couperin. An- 
other symbol, referred to as "Tierce coulée" occurs 
in the next-to-last measure: 


played: 








2) La Pudeur sous le Domino couleur le rose 

This first variation ought to be taken slightly faster 
than the theme. Slurs over the eighth notes in meas- 
ures 7 and 8 make for evenly played scale passages; 
they do not signify legato. All other ties and slurs 
refer to the melodic embellishments, and only the dash 
in the first measure is a real legato mark. 























3) L’Ardeur 


Anime 


sous le Domino incarnat 


w 





It is best to practice this piece without the grace notes 
in the fast passages; on the piano, they may have to be 
omitted altogether. The sixteenth notes have to be 


played as shortly as possible and preceded by a brief 
rest: 





Once the correct phrasing is established--each phrase 
extends from the note after the first beat to the first 
note of the following measure--the fingering should 
present no problem. 


4) L’Espérance sous le Domino vert 


Garé ment 





The same phrasing governs this piece, and it is even 
more pronounced here. The changes between regis- 
ters will have to be practiced very diligently so that 
the transitions will come out smoothly and without 
rhythmic breaks. In contrast to the preceding varia- 
tion, this one conveys an impression of greatest even- 
ness. The rules for unequal eighth notes do not apply 
here, since the eighth note is the piece's time unit, 
and, moreover, all proceed in groups of three. 


5) La Fidélité sous le Domino bleu. 


tveuseme nt 


This piece is notated with "white" eighth and sixteenth 
notes, which take the place of quarter and eighthnotes. 
They are to be altered rhythmically in the same way 
as normal eighth and sixteenth notes. A special prob- 
lem is presented by measure 6, where a slur is set 
above aline of dotted eighth notes. If we obey the rules, 
the result will be a passage of extreme rhythmic vari- 
ety: 








6) La Persévérance sous le Domino gris de lin 


Tendrement, sans lenteur 


a ~~ + 






od 
The obstinate little figure in measure 3, which must 
be played exactly the way it was written, gives the 
piece its character. All eighth notes (in measures 1, 
4, etc.) should be played unequally. Measure 14, as 
it is written: = 





looks very different fromthe way in which it should be 
played. 





7) La Langueur sous le Domino violet. 


Egalement 


~ 





¥ 


This piece proceeds evenly in double sixths, similar- 
ly to No. 4. The tempo mark Egalement actually can- 
cels the uneven-note requirement, which would normal- 
ly apply to the "white" eighth notes. The slurs over 
the second and third notes inthese first two measures 
refer to the initial note of the shake, which is tied 
over. Nevertheless, legato playing throughout this 
piece seems appropriate. 
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8) La Coqueterie sous différens Dominos 

The "different" colors of this whimsical couplet are 
expressed by different time signatures and tempo de- 
signations. There are nouneven notes here: they are 
cancelled in the "gay" section by the slur (this should 
not under any circumstances be played legato): 


Gaiément 









in the "moderate" section by triplet motion, and inthe 
third (Légérement): by the fast tempo of the sixteenth 
notes, and the disjunct motion of the eighth notes. 


9) Les vieux Galans et les trésorivres surannées 
sous des Dominos pourpres et feuilles mortes. 


Grevement ’ ' ' ~ 





The two registers of this piece will have to be clearly 


distinguished. The lower sections, belonging to the 
"old bachelors", are somewhat stubborn and ponder- 
ous in character, thus to be played heavily, perhaps 
forte, with "aspiration" and with "detached" bass notes 
in the first measure. (The dots above the eighth notes 
do not stand for a staccato, but they do imply a de- 
tached quality of the phrase, which would otherwise 
have to be playedunevenly.) The contrasting sections, 
in which the (apparently young) "wives of treasurers" 
have a great deal to say, might be played with a mucn 
lighter touch, and piano. If carried out not too subtly, 
the witty character of this piece will become apparent. 


10) Les Coucous bénévoles sous des Dominos jaunes. 


Covcev co.zcou 





The "Coucou" motive, familiar from the famous piece 
of Couperin's contemporary, Daquin, is somewhat 
modified here. Instead of the traditional descending 
third of the bird's call, there are alternating fourths, 
fifths, sixths, and thirds. _The descending character 
of the intervals will become audible if they are played 
rapidly and with utmost rhythmic precision (evenly, 
on account of the slurs over the sixteenth notes). 


11) La Jalousie taciturne sous le Domino gris de 
maure 


Lentement et 





Practically all "white" eighth notes are played une- 
qually, and both kinds of alteration are present, the 
one in whichthe first note is elongated, and the slurred 
eighth note pairs in which the first note is shortened. 
In this piece Couperin makes frequent use of the Port 
de voix, an appoggiatura with special emphasis on the 
dissonant note. 





12) La Frénésie ou le Désespoir sous le Domino noir 


The last couplet will have to be played as fast as pos- 
sible to give the whole set an effectively flourishing 
ending. The speed of the sixteenth notes and the dots 
above the eighth notes (again, not staccato marks!) 
overrule the requirement for uneven notes. If played 
on the piano. the occasional shakes in the fast six- 
teenth note passages may have to be left out. Special 
care should be taken with the fingerings, and Couper- 
in's own principle that they should reflect the details 
of phrasing, could successfully be applied to this piece. 


rés vite ae 

















MY PIANO TEACHER 


by Judith Houck Lowen 


"My Piano Teacher" seems a strange topic for a 
busy housewife who rarely finds time to play the piano. 
But once upon a time I did take piano lessons and my 
teacher for many years was Mrs. Ella Mason Ahearn. 

The first and most important memory that I have 
of these lessons was that I really liked them. I have 
rarely been an enthusiastic or diligent student of any- 
thing, and yet I sincerely enjoyed every piano lesson. 
The basic reason for this enjoyment was Mrs. Ahearn's 
own infectious enjoyment of music. It would be impos- 
sible for anyone not tone deaf to ignore the musical 
aspects of a "piano piece'"' under Mrs. Ahearn's tute- 
lage. The notes and the rhythms and the tone qualities 
were all of major importance, and the study of tech- 
niques comprised the large part of the lesson time-- 
but never for a minute in all of this technical struggle 
was I allowed to forget that this all hada musical mean- 
ing and a musical purpose in the piece as a whole. 
There was a very good reason for working so hard on 
fingering of a passage or the phrasing of a line. A 
musical creation had been conceived and put into man- 
uscript, and it was up to me to discover all of the ar- 
tistry of composition and to transcribe it into artistry 
of sound. 

Now the amazing thing is that, having conquered a 
piece, I never for a moment doubted that my perfor- 
mance was anything less than artistically perfect. I 
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have never had so much confidence inany accomplish- 
ment as I had in my own technique and interpretation 
under the loving guidance of Ella Ahearn. Each new 
assignment was a definite technical and interpretative 
challenge, andno assignment was beyond my immediate 
capacity for technical and interpretative growth. 


Mrs. Ahearn presented music to me ina singularly 
adult manner. The fact already mentioned of the ap- 
proach to a composition through its music rather than 
through its notes is a beautiful example of adult musi- 
cal thought. But the approach to the notes themselves 
was equally adult. The best performance was expected 
and sioppiness, laziness and inattention simply were 
not acceptable. Results were expected from a week of 
practice, and poor results were an insult to both the 
composer and the composition. Mrs. Ahearn was ne- 
ver anything but smiling and gracious, and yet she 
managed to convey her disappointment in a lazy pupil 
quite clearly. There was no opportunity to bluff her 
after a week of minimal practice, and my carefully 
rehearsed excuses always sounded pitifully empty at 
lesson time. If, on the other hand, I was obviously 
working very hard at something she would join in my 
enthusiastic diligence, find my stickiest troubles and 
suggest ingenious ways to overcome them. 
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This training in integrity of practice, interpreta- 
tion and performance is what I still have today as a 
practical result of my formal piano instruction. I have 
since studied singing, and have found that the standards 
which Ella Ahearn set for me were the only ones by 
which I could produce a satisfying performance. A 
singer must work as hard at perfecting technique as a 
pianist, and the problems of musical interpretation 
are, of course, the same for either performer. 

Mrs. Ahearn's performance standards must also 
be applied to that great musical sport--listening. A 
good listener must know a great deal about performing 
technique and interpretation. Listening to music is a 
very active art, demanding concentrated effort from 
the listener and application of all acquired knowledge 
of the performing art. My formal musical background 
was an excellent preparation for this type of musical 
enjoyment. 

I was extremely fortunate to have been exposed to 
the teaching of Mrs. Ahearn. It is impossible to as- 
sess the effect of her personality with its unique com- 
bination of musicianship, integrity, self-discipline 
and abundant enthusiasm. I can only say that my mu- 
sical experience had been and will be increasingly en- 
riched as a result of the hours that she devoted to my 
instruction. 
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back-row parent 
by 
Dorothy Austin Houck 


T was in the role of Back-Row-Parent that I learned 

more about music than from any other single source. 
Mrs. Ahearn not only welcomes parents but also 
stresses the fact that they are working partners ina 
child's early musical development. After the pedantic 
piano lessons in my own background, I found my chil- 
dren's musical education under Mrs. Ahearn to be an 
awakening to a wonderful world of sound. As an audi- 
tor I learned what pianism can be. In Mrs. Ahearn, I 
discovered an infinite source of original answers to 
the same old piano problems. 


For many years now I have gone to school under 
Mrs. Ahearn. I have been fascinated by her original- 
ity and techniques. The five or six children in a group 
participate throughout the lesson. While one child 
plays, the others learn by counting time, singing let- 
ter names, and, later, by listening with open ears for 
mood and interpretation, and by attending tothe teach- 
er's general comments. Scales, finger exercises, 
chord inversions and harmonic progressions are played 
in unison at two pianos by all the pupils. What better 
training for tempo and accuracy? Here is effective 
group teaching in a grammar school. Here are chil- 
dren who learn to read at sight, transpose, play for 
group singing, or accompany school orchestras. Here 
are children who can add asimple accompaniment to a 
melody or can improvise melodies out of their own 
imaginations. Above all, here are children to whom 
the world of music is open. 


Mrs. Ahearn's approach is "Let's Make Music."' 
After the first lesson the child can go to the piano and 
play a tune, be it ''Hot Cross Buns" or "Little River." 
Immediately the child's ears are opened to hear a mel- 
ody, to listen to its line, to appreciate tone. In hav- 
ing harmony revealed, he comprehends the colors of 
the basic chords and plays them in proper musical 
context. As the beginner learns rhythms by bodily 
movement and absorbs notation, his critical faculties 
are awakened to intelligent listening. From the first, 
music is being created; a new world of enjoyment is 
opening up. 


In the child's aesthetic response to music, he soon 
finds the need for physical facility--for technique. He 
utilizes early finger exercises as an opportunity to con- 
trol his fingers, justas he practices witha ball to con- 
trol his pitching arm. By the time formal technical 
studies are introduced, the pupils are aware of their 
necessity, and above all, appreciate the pleasure in 
playing them as music rather than as pedantic repeti- 
tions. 


Mrs. Ahearn stresses intelligent practicing. She 


first directs attention to the mood of the composition. 
Thus a picture is drawn of the overall concept and of 
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how its mood is expressed in musical line, form and 
harmony. What makes this music interesting? What, 
then, are the technical requirements needed to fulfil 
the demands? The entire group participates in diag- 
nosing technical difficulties and in selecting practice 
techniques to solve the problems. The children go 
home to work on a piece witha basic understanding of 
what the hands are required to produce and how to 
meet these requirements. 


There is no call for discipline in Mrs. Ahearn's 
classes; the children immediately recognize her knowl - 
edge and her authority. "Here is a teacher who knows 
all the answers."' The pupils enjoy an atmosphere of 
warmth, friendliness and humor. Mrs. Ahearn ap- 
peals to the intelligence and maturity of her students, 
and their response is, "this is my teacher; she knows 
my capabilities; it is up to me to produce." 

Over the years teachers throughout the country 
have joined the back-row-parents at Mrs. Ahearn's 
piano classes in the public schools of Mopntainside, 
New Jersey. There they have found a delightful per- 
sonality, a combination of musical soul, sharp mind 
and "born teacher."" As they watch her work, ‘they 
understand why her pupils share her basic philosophy 
that "music is fun." 
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The snapshots were taken in the school 
classroom and in Mrs. Ahearn's home 
studio. The school bulletin board shows 
"repertoire pockets" and practice honor 
rolls. 
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ABOUT OUR WRITERS: Judith Houck Lowen and Dorothy 
Austin Houck are daughter and mother, respectively, both 
Wellesley graduates. Mrs. Lowen is married to a gradu- 
ate student in engineering and live in Cambridge, Mass. 
Mrs. Houck, wife of a corporation comptroller, having 
raised her family (two sons in Harvard at the moment) is 
now doing some private piano teaching. 


ABOUT OUR PIANO TEACHER: Mrs. Ahearn studied with 
Hans Ebell in Boston, received her B. M. from the Univer- 
sity of Rochester (Eastman Schoolof Music) and M. A. from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. She has taught 
piano classes in the public schools of Rochester, New York, 
and Westfield, New Jersey, and in the Greenwich Academy 
of Greenwich, Conn. For three years she was head of the 
piano department of the National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Musicin New York, where she studied and promoted 
the piano class movement. She has given methods courses 
for teachers at Eastman, Rutgers, and for fifteensummers 
was aguest instructor at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. With the late Rayn. nd Burrows, she co-authored 
The Adult Explorer at the Piano, Let's Write and Play, 
Young America at the Piano; with Mrs. Harriette Burrows, 
she co-authored Playing as We Sing. At present she is 
conducting piano classes in the Mountainside, New Jersey 
public schools and is teaching privately in her own studio. 
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SPINET, or VIRGINAL, Flemish, ca. 1600 

Virginals are often referred to in English 
literature from Shakespeare to Pepys. The 
strings are plucked by quills. The tone is de- 
cisive and somewhat brittle. Spinet cases 
were often very beautifully decorated on the 
inside as well as on the outside. 
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CLAVICHORD, German, ca. 1533 

For 200 years this instrument was a great 
favorite. Directly descended from the mono- 
chord, the clavichord usually encompassed 
four octaves. Its soft, hesitant tone is pro- 
duced by brass "tangents" striking over the 


strings. 





HARPSICHORD, Italian, ca. 1680 

The most important keyboard instrument 
of the 18th century. Used for solo music as 
well as for orchestral accompaniment. With 
two or three strings to each note, the tone is 
quite powerful. Dynamic gradations can be 
achieved with the help of built-in stops, and 
often the harpsichord has two keyboards, each 
producing a different tone color. 
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ne Piano 


CHRISTOFORI'S PIANO E FORTE, Italian, 
ca. 1720 


Bartolommeo Christofori invented the ham- 
mer action, for which the dulcimer was the 
model. It took almost 100 years, however, 
for this type of keyboard instrument to replace 
the harpsichord in popularity. 








PIANOFORTE, Viennese, late 18th century 

Mozart was very fond of this piano. The 
hammer action had by this time been developed 
by Stein and Streicher. Instead of pedals there 
are knee levers. The piano enables the per- 
former to play extremely rapid passages, and 
it requires a light and facile touch. 





BEETHOVEN'S PIANO 

A gift from the firm of Broadwood in Lon- 
don. Although in appearance it resembles the 
presentday grand piano, the tone is vastly dif- 
ferent. Much smaller in volume, the quality 
of the tone can be subtly varied by the touch. 
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The modern GRAND PIANO, Steinway 

The hammer mechanism has been brought 
to a high degree of perfection. Basically, 
however, the principle of hammer action is 
still the same as that utilized in Christofori's 
pianoforte. The tone is bigger than in any of 
the other instruments, capable of sustaining 
power, and it has a wide dynamic range. 





GRAND PIANO, Erard, French 

In 1823 Erard invented the double repeat- 
ing action, which has since been used by most 
piano makers. It added greater volume and 
greater variety of tonal color. 


GRAND PIANO, German, late 19th century 

Elaborate embellishments were lavished on 
the design of the instrument's case. The num- 
ber of strings was increased and numerous 
other mechanical details perfected. 





Illustrations 1 to 5 and 9 are photographs of models made by Steinway 
& Sons. Most of the original instruments are preserved in the Crosby 
Brown Collection of the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art. The above 
pages were inspired by a beautiful chart showing also the action of these 
keyboard instruments and may be had by writing to Steinway & Sons. 











Piano Recordings 


March, April, May, 1959 


Record reviews may be found in the Saturday Review of Literature 
and many music magazines. Reviews are indexed inthe Music 


BACH 


Concerto No. 1 in D Minor for Harpsichord, BWV 1052 
Heiller, Vienna State Opera Orch. (Caridis) 
Conc. #4, 5 12” Bach G. 588 
Concerto No. 4 in A Major for Harpsichord, BWV 1055 
Heiller, Base State Opera Orch. (Caridis) 
#1, 5 12” Bach G. 588 
Concerto No. 5 in F Minor for Harpsichord, BWV 1056 
Heiller, Vienna State Opera Orch. bc is) 
* Conc. #1, 4 12” Bach G. 588 
Fantasia in C Minor 
Marlowe (harpsichord) * Ital. Conc.; Fr. Suite #5; 


occ. 12” Decca 10012 
French Suite No. 5 in G Major 
Marlowe (harpsichord) * Ital. Conc.; Fant.; 


12" Decca 10018 
Italian Concerto, BWV 971 
Marlowe (harpsichord) # Tocc.; Fr. Suite #5; Fant. 


12” Decca 10012 

Toccata in D Major, B 
Marlowe ‘hanleichord) ? ita. Conc.; Fr. Suite 35; 
Fant. 12” Decca 10012 


BARTOK 


Allegro Barbaro 
Brailowsky (piano) * Encores 12” Vict. LM-2276 


BEETHOVEN 


Concerto No. 1 in C Major for Piano, Op. 15 

Goldsand, Frankfurt Opera Orch. (Bamberger) 

12” Urania UX-135 
Concerto No. 3 in C Minor for Piano, Op. 37 

Firkusny, Philharmonia Orch. (Susskind) 

12” Cap. P-8468 
Concerto No. 4 in G Major for Piano, Op. 58 

Gilels, Leningrad Phil. (Sanderling) Ib Monitor 2032 
Concerto No. 5 in E Flat Major for Piano, Op. 73 
[‘‘Emperor’’} 

Gilels, Leningrad Phil. (Sanderling) 12” Monitor 2033 
Sonata No. 26 in B Flat Major, Op. 106 
[‘‘Hammerkiavier’’}] 

evy 12” Kapp 9030 
Sonata No. 29 in B Flat Major, Op. 106 
{‘‘Hammerklavier’’] 

del Pueyo * Son. #26 12” Epic LC-3555 
Sonata No. 30 in E Maior, Op. 109 
31 


Hess 7 Son. 12” Angel 35705 

Levy Son. #31 12” Kapp* 9019 
Sonata Na. 31 in = Flat Major, Op. 110 

Levy * Son. #30 12” Kapp 9019 


Hess *, Son. #30 
Sonata No. 7 in D Major, Op. 10, No. 3 

Gieseking * Son. #1 12” Angel 35653 
Sonata No. 9 in E Major, Op. 14, No. 

Gieseking * Son. #10, 13, 14 2" Angel 35652 
Sonata No. 10 in G Major, Op. 14, No. 

Gieseking * Son. #9, 13, 14 32” Angel 35652 
Sonata No. 11 in B Flat Major, Op. 2 

Gieseking * Son. #7 to" Angel 35653 
Sonata No. 13 in E Flat Major, Op. 27, No. 1 

Gieseking * Son. #9, 10, 14 12” Angel 35652 
Sonata No. 14 in C Sharp Minor, Op. 27, No. 2 
{“Moonlight’’) 

Gieseking * Son. #9, 10, 13 
Sonata No. 30 in E Major, Oo. 109 

Levy * Son. #31 12” Kapp 9019 
Sonata No. 31 in : Flat Major, Op. 110 

Levy * Son. #30 12” Kapp 9019 


BRAHMS 


Waltzes (16), Op. 
Seemann heteno}e * Haydn: Son. #30, 35; Andante 


CHOPIN 12” Decca 10007 
Allegro de Concert in A Major, Op. 46 
Reisenberg * Barcarolle; Berceuse; Mazurkas 
12” West. 18832 
Andante Spianato & Grande Polonaise, Op. 22 
Kentner (piano) * er al Etudes 


EMI-Cap. GBR-7162 
Barcarolle in F Sharp Minor, Op. 60 
Rubinstein (piano) * Piano Music 12” Vict. LM-2277 
Reisenberg * Allegro; Berceuse; Mazurkas 
bg West. 18832 


12” Angel 35705 


12” Angel 35652 


Library Association's Notes 


Berceuse in D Flat Major, Op. 57 
Reisenberg * Allegro; Barcarolie; prepa 


West. 18832 
Kentner (piano) * Andante; Bolero; Beudes 
2-12” 


EMI-Cap. GBR-7162 
Rubinstein (piano) # Piano Music 12” Vict. LM-2277 
Berceuse in D Sharp Minor, Op. 57 
Brailowsky (piano) * Encores 
Bolero in C Major, Op. 19 
Kentner olan * Andante; Berceuse; Etudes 
2-12” EMI- Cap. GBR-7162 


12” Vict. LM-2276 


12” Vict. LM-2276 


Ecossaises (3). 
Brailowsky ae 3 Encores 


Etudes, Op. 10 & Op. 25 (complete) 
Kentner (piano) * Andante; Bolero; pecs 
2-12” EM 1-Cap. GER- 7162 
Etudes, Op. Posth. [Trois Nouvelles Etudes] 
Rubinstein (piano) * Piano Music 12” Vict. LM-2277 
Fantaisie in F Minor, Op. 49 
Rubinstein (piano) ¥ Piano Music 12” Vict. LM-2277 
Fantaisie Impromptu in C Sharp Minor, Op. 
Rubinstein (piano) * Piano Music 12” Viet. LM-2277 
Impromptus Nos. 1-4 (complete) 
Rubinstein (piano) * Piano Music 12” Vict. LM-2277 
Mazurkas 
Reisenberg—Nos. 1-22 12” West. 18830 
Reisenberg—Nos. 23-42 12” West. 18831 
Reisenberg—Nos. 43-51 * Allegro; Berceuse; 
Barcarolle 12” West. 18832 
Scherzos Nos. 1-4 
Pennario Cap. P-8486 
Sonata No. 2 in po Minor for Piano, Op. 35 
Badura-Skoda * Son. 12” West. 18854 
Sonata No. 3 in B Minor for Piano, Op. 5: 
Badura-Skoda # Son. #2 12” West. 18854 


CLEMENTI 
Concerto in C Major for Pia’ 
Bussotti, Ital. Chamber Orch. a % Paisiello: 
Conc. ” Haydn Soc. 9069 


DEBUSSY 


Preludes (Book 1) 
Harms (piano) 
Suite Bergamasque 

Fleisher (piano) # Ravel: Sonatine; Valses; 
Alborada 12” Epic LC-3554 


Nights in the Gardens of Spain 
Loriod (piano), Paris Opera Orch. (Rosenthal) 
* Amor Brujo 12” West. XWN-18803 


Symphonic Variations for Piano & Orc’ 
Frugoni, Vienna Yolksoper Orch. ‘ete * Lalo: 
Conc. 12” Vox 11220 


GERSHWIN 


Preludes (3) for Piano 
O'Neil * Preludes 


Rhapsody in Blue 
Atwell (piano), Orch. (Heath) * Music of Gershwin 


12” Richmond 20037 

Andante con Variations in F Min 
Seemann (piano) * Son. #30, °55; Brahms: Waltzes 
12” Decca 10007 


12” Boston 305 


12” Kapp 9029 


Concerto in D Major for Piano 
Pressler, MGM Orch. (Solomon) * A 


2 MGM 30008 
Sonata No. 30 in E Major for Piano 
Seemann * Son. #35; Andante; Brahms: Waltzes 
12” Decca 10007 
Sonata No. 35 in E Flat Major for Piano 
Seemann * Son. 730; Andante; =a Waltzes 


ecca 10007 
LALO 


Concerto in C Minor for Piano 
Frugoni, Vienna Volksoper Orch. a, * Franck; 


12” Vox 11220 
LIADOFF 


Musical Snuff Box, Op. 32 


Brailowsky (piano) * Encores 12” Vict. LM-2276 


LIS ZT 


Concerto No. 1 in E Fiat Major for Piano 
Entremont, Zurich Radio Orch. (Goehr) # Conc. #2 


12” Urania UX-122 
Concerto No. 2 in A Major for Piano 

Entremont, Zurich Radio Orch. (Goehr) * Conc. #1 

12” Urania UX-122 

La Campanella [Paganini Etude No. 3) 

Pennario (piano) # Pennario Plays 12” Cap. P-8469 
Etudes d’execution transcendante 

Bolet (piano)—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 7-11 12” Vict. LM-2291 
Gnomenreigen 

Schein (piano) * Etudes 12” Kapp 9023 
Mephisto Waitz 

Ericourt (piano) * Waltzes 
Soirées de Vienne 

Ericourt (piano) * Waltzes 


MOUSSO RGSKY 


Pictures at an Exhib 
Entremont pmo “4 Ravel: Alborada; Pavane 


12” Col. ML-5366 
MOZART 


Concerto No. 11 in F Major for Piano, K. 413 
Serkin, Mariboro Fest. Orch. (Schneider) # Conc. 
#2 12” Col. ML-5367 
Concerto No. 20 in D Minor for Piano, K. 466 
Serkin, Marlboro Fest. Orch. (Schneider) # Conc. 
#1 ‘ 


1 12” Col. ML-5367 
Fantasia in C Minor, K. 396 
Kraus (piano) * Son. #12, 17; Var. 


K. 460 
i” ans Haydn Soc. 9044 

Fantasia in C Minor, K. 475 

Kraus (piano) * Son. #6, 14 12” Haydn Soc. 9056 
Music for Piano, 4 Hands (complete) 

Haebler, Hoffmann, Vol. 2 2-12” Vox DL-432-2 
Rondo in A Minor, K. 511 

Landowska ( (piano) % Son. #5, 13 12” Vict. LM-2284 
Sonata No. 5 in G Major for Piano, K. 283 

Landowska * Son. #13; Rondo 12” Vict. LM-2284 
Sonata No. 6 in D Major, K. 284 

Kraus * Son. #14; Fant., K. 475 


12” Haydn Soc. 9056 
Sonata No. 12 in F Major, K. 33 

Kraus * Son. #17; Fant., K. 396; Var., K. 460 

12” Haydn Soc. 9044 

Sonata No. 13 in B Flat Major, K. 333 

Matthews * Conc. #21 12” Vang. 1037 

Landowska * Son. #5; Rondo 12” Vict. LM-2284 
Sonata No. 14 in C Minor, K. 457 

Kraus * Son. 26; Fant., K. 475 12” Haydn Soc. 9056 
Sonata No. 17 in D Major, K. 576 eer : 

Kraus * Son. #12; Fant., K. 396; Var 60 
12" tty Soc. 9044 
Variations (8) on “Come un’ agnello”’, K. 460 

Kraus (piano) *¥ Fant., K. 396; Son. Par 17 


12” Haydn Soc. 9044 
PACHELBEL 


Chorale Partitas (7) (complete) 
Owen (organ & harpsichord) 


PAISIE LLO 
Concerto in C Major for Piano 
Bussotti, Ital. Chamber Orch. Uienkins) # Clementi: 
Conc. 12” Haydn Soc. 9069 


POULENC 


Mouvements Perpetuels 
Pennario (piano) # Pennario Plays 12” Cap. P-8469 


PROKOFIEFF 


Sonata No. 9 in C Major for Piano, Op. 1 
Richter % Tchaikovsky: Son. 12” one 2034 


RACHMANINOFF 


Concerto No. 2 in C Minor for Piano, 18 
Entremont, Netherlands Phil. pom By Nlirania UX-121 
Blumenthal, Vienna ns > e —- 

* Tchaikovsky: Conc. #1 11500 


12” Kapp 9021 


12” Kapp 9021 


12” West. 18829 
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CORRECTION 
In the advertisement 


YOUR REPRESENTATIVE 


on page 31 of the Spring 
issue, incorrect addresses 
were given. They should 
have read: 
@ 








Mr. Don Shapiro 
GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 
2121 Broadway, New York City 23 


Miss Martha Baxter 
BOOSEY & HAWKES INC 
PO Box 418, 
Lynbrook, L. I. , N. Y. 





RACHMANINOFF 


Preiudes 
Horsley (piano) * Transcriptions 
12” EMI-Cap. G-7136 
Transcriptions 


Horsley (piano) * Preludes 12” EMI-Cap. G-7136 


RAVEL 


Alborada dei Graciosa 
Entremont (piano) * Pavane; Moussorgsky: Pictures 
12” Col. ML-5366 
Fleisher (piano) * Valses; Sonatine; Debussy: Suite 
12” Epic LC-3554 
Concerto in G Major for Piano 
denriot, Boston Symph. Orch. (Munch) * D’Indy: 
Symph. 12” Vict. LM- yer1 
Sonatine for Piano 
Fleisher #% Alborada: Valses; Debussy: Suite 
12” Epic LC-3554 
Valses Nobles et Sentimentales 
Fleisher (piano) * Alborada; Sonatine; Debussy: 
Suite 12” Epic LC-3554 
Valses Nobles et Sentimentales 


Ericourt (piano) * Waltzes 12” Kapp 9021 


SCARLATTI, Domenico 


Sonatas 
Valenti (harpsichord), Vol. 22 12” West. XWN-18814 
Valenti (harpsichord), Vol. 23 12” West. XWN-18826 


SCHUMANN 


Carnaval, Op. 9 
Novaes (piano) * Kinderscenen; Papillons 
12” Vox 11160 
Concerto in A Minor for Piano, Op. 54 
Rubinstein, RCA Victor Symph. -= (Krips) 
’ Vict. LM-2256 
Davidsbiindlertanze, Op. 6 
Hautzig (piano) 


Kinderscenen, Op. 15 
Novaes (piano) %* Carnaval; Papillons 12” Vox 11160 
Papillons, Op. 2 
Novaes (piano) * Carnaval; Kinderscenen 
1 


2” Vox 11160 
SHOSTAKOVITCH 
Concerto No. 2 for Piano, Op. 1 
Bernstein, N.Y. Phil. iBernstein) %* Ravel: Conc. 
12” Col. ML-5337 


12” Haydn Soc. 9064 
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STEREO RECORDS 


All Stereo Records are 12'' unless otherwise noted. 


BACH 


Concerto No. 1 in D Minor for Harpsichord, BWV 1052 
Heiller, Vienna State Opera Orch. (Caridis) * Conc. 
Bach BGS-5009 

Gerlin, Paris Cento Soli Orch. (Desarzens) of ne 


Om 
Concerto No. 4 in A Major for Harpsichord, BWV" 4058 
Heiller, Vienna State Opera Orch. (Caridis) # Conc. 
27,5 ach G. BGS-5009 
Gerlin, Paris Cento Soli Orch. gecoraena) * Conc. 
#1 mega 13 
Concerto No. 5 in F Minor for Harpsichord, BWV 1056 
Heiller, Vienna State Opera Orch. —.” * Conc. 
1,4 BGS-5009 
Concerto No. 2 in C Major for 2 seigdliieals, 
BWV 1061 
Haskil, Anda (pianos), Philharmonia Orch. (Galliera) 
%* Mozart: Conc. #10 Angel S-35380 
Fantasia in C Minor 
— (harpsichord) * Fr. Suite #5 Ital. Conc.; 


‘occ. Decca 710012 
French Suite No. 5 in G Major, BWV 816 
Marlowe (harpsichord) * Ital. Conc.; 1 ots Tocc. 


ca 710012 
Italian Concerto, BWV 971 
Marlowe (harpsichord) * Fr. Suite #5) Tocc.; Fant. 


Decca 710012 
Toccata in D Major, BWV 912 
— (harpsichord) # Fr. Suite #5; Ital. Conc.; 
Fan’ Decca 710012 


BALAKIREV 
"oe (piano) * Rachmaninoff: Conc. #2 

Lond. CS-6064 
BARTOK 


Allegro Barbaro 


Brailowsky (piano) ¥* Encores Vict. LSC-2276 


BEETHOVEN 


Concerto No. 1 in C Major for Piano, Op. 15 
Goldsand, Frankfurt Opera Orch. (Bamberger r) 
nia USD-1035 
Concerto No. 3 in C Minor for Piano, 0m, 37 
Katchen, London Symph. (Gamba) *¥ — 
ond. CS-AN9K 
Badura-Skoda, Vienna State Opera orc vate 
WST-14047 
Firkusny, Philharmonia Orch. ches 
Cap. SP-8468 
Concerto No. 4 in G Major for Piano, Oo. 58 
Wihrer, Bamberg Symph. Orch. (Perle 


a) 
Vox STPL-510.640 

Concerto in D Major for Violin, Op. 61 

Heifetz, Boston Symph. (Munch) Vict. LSC-1992 
Rondo in B Flat gh for Piano, Op. Posth. 

= tchen * Conc. #3 Lond. CS-6096 
Sonata No. 26 in ° Flat Major, Op. 106 
{“Wammerklavier") 

Levy Kapp 9030-S 


BRAHMS 


Concerto No. 1 in BD Minor for Piano, Op. 15 
Graffman, Boston Symph. Orch. (Munch) 
ize 2274 


Concerto No. 2 in B Flat Major for in = 
Kentner, Philharmonia Orch. -_ 
EMI- Cap. < ‘ae 
Concerto No. 2 in B Flat Major for Piano, Op. 
Gilels. Chicago Symph. (Reiner) Vict. tse. 2219 
Waltzes (16), Op. 39 
Seemann (piano) * Haydn: Son. #30, 35; Andante 
Decca 710007 


CHOPIN 


Berceuse in D Sharp Minor, Op. 57 
Brailowsky (piano) * Encores Vict. LSC-2276 
Ecossaises, On. 72 
Brailowsky (piano) * Encores Vict. LSC-2276 


Scherzos Nos. 1-4 (complete) 
Pennario Cap. SP-8486 


FRANCK 


Symphonic Variations for Piano & Orch. 
Frugoni, Vienna Volksoper Orch. (Gielen) #* Lalo: 
Conc. Vox STPL-511220 





FAURE 


Fantaisie for Piano & Orch., 
Johannesen, London al » Collingwood) * D’ Indy: 
Symph.; $t-Saens: Wedding Cake 
EMI-Cap. SG-7132 


GRIEG 


Concerto in A Minor for Piano, Op. 
Nibley, Utah Symph. Gaeieaneh” * Peer Gynt 
est. WST-14057 


HAYDN 


Andante con Variazioni in F Minor 
Seemann (piano) * Son. #30, 35; Brahms: Waltzes 


Decca 710007 
Sonata No. 30 in E Major for Piano 
Seemann * Son. #35; Andante; er pecca 7 Waltzes 


710007 

Sonata No. 35 in E Flat Major for Pia 
Seemann * Son. #30; Andante; a Waltzes 
Decca 710007 


LALO 


Concerto in C Minor for Piano 
Frugoni, Vienna Volksoper Orch. bmg % Franck: 
ymph. Var x STPL-511220 


LIADOFF 


Musical Snuff Box, Op. 32 


Brailowsky (piano) * Encores Vict. LSC-2276 


LIS ZT 
Etudes d’execution transcendante 

Bolet (piano)—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 7-11 Vict. LSC-2291 
Gnomenreigen 

Schein iene) * Etudes Kapp 9023-S 
Liebestraum No. 3 

Lewenthal cane) *% Clair de Lune West. WST-14053 
Mephisto Waltz 

Ericourt (piano) * Waltzes Kapp 9021-S 


MOZART 


Concerto No. 10 in E Flat Major for 2 Pianos, K. 365 
Haskil, Anda, Philharmonia Orch. (Galliera) * Bach: 
Conc. #2 Angel S-35380 
Concerto No. 11 in F Major for Piano, K. 413 
Serkin, Marlboro Fest. Orch. (Schneider) * Conc. 


wa 6049 
Concerto No. 20 in D Minor for Piano, 
bs Marlboro Fest. Orch. (etneider ry Conc. 


MS-6049 
Concerto No. 21 in C Major, K: 491 
Matthews, Vienna State Opera Orch. (Swarowsky) 
* Son. #13 Vang. VSD-2025 
Concerto No. 27 in B Flat Major, K. 595 
Brendel, Vienna Voiksoper Orch. (Angerer) 
Vox STPL-511260 


RACHMANINOFF 


Concerto No. 2 in C Minor for Piano, Op. 1 
Baekkelund, Oslo Phil. Orch. (Fjelstad) hand CAS-475 
Katchen, London Symph. Orch. (Solti) #* Balakirev: 
Islamey Lond. CS-6064 
Rubinstein, Chicago Symph. Orch. = 


ict. LSC-2068 
Concerto No. 3 in D Minor, Op. 
Janis, Boston Symph. Orch. (Munch) Vict. LSC-2237 


RAVEL 


Concerto in G Major for Piano 
Henriot, Boston Symph. Orch. (Munch) * D’indy: 
Vict. LSC-2271 


Kapp 9021-S 


Symph. 
Valses Nobles et Sentimentals 
Ericourt (piano) * Waltzes 


SCHUMANN 
Concerto in A Minor for Piano, Op. 54 
Gulda, Vienna Phil. (Andreae) %* Weber: Konzertstiick 
Lond. CS-6082 
rngel, Paris Cento Soli Orch. (Chabrun) Omega 14 
Rubinstein, RCA Victor Symph. Orch. (Krips) 


Vict. LSC-2256 
SHOSTAKOVITCH 
Concerto No. 2 for Piano, Op. 101 
Bernstein, N.Y. Phil. (Bernstein) * Ravel: Conc. 
Col. MS-6043 


TCHAIKOVSKY 
Concerto No. 1 in B Fiat Minor for Piano, On. 23 
Pennario, Los Angeles Phil. Orch. (Leinsdorf) 
Cap. SPAQ-8417 














Book Review 





The Van Cliburn Legend by Abram Chasins (with Villa 
Stiles), Doubleday and Co., 238pp. $3.95 

Van Cliburn, The Amazing Story of a New American 
Hero by William Cahn. A Rutledge Book, published 
by the Ridge Press, 551 Fifth Ave. , New York City. 
G4pp. 


Irwin Freundlich 


HEN Van Cliburn took his entrance examination at 
Juilliard we were then auditioning inthe large Con- 
cert Hall. I clearly recall this beanpole of a young 
man as he strode to the platform and showered upon 
us a refreshingly light and airy performance of the 
Bach Prelude and Fugue in C-sharp Major from Book 
I. No matter how long auditions last, no matter how 
tired the nerves, how dulled the ears become, all is 
attention the moment a sensitive person touches the 
keyboard. The magic of music takes immediate hold 
and the mind is instantly refreshed. Precisely this 
happened. We knew something unusual was in the air. 
I do not remember the sonata he played (I think it was 
the Appassionata) but I do remember the Liszt Twelfth 
Rhapsody (which he then played quite differently) and 
his own rather sentimental 'Nostalgia'"’ which we lis- 
tened to with patience as he exposed his immaturity to 
the jury. Every note he played confirmed an unusual 
affinity for the keyboard and an unusual ear for sono- 
rity. 

Several years later Cliburn appeared in my Piano 
Literature class. From that period I carry two me- 
mories. One concerns his apparent inability to get to 
class on time. It was a nine o'clock class which I in- 
sisted on beginning with absolute punctuality. But Van 
would poke his head in the door at 9:10, 9:20, 9:30 or 
9:40, always with a sheepish grin, and slink to a seat 
inthe rear. Week after week after week! ''But Mr. 
Freundlich, I overslept--that alarm clock just didn't 
go off." And I was sure he meant it. And equally con- 
vinced that the alarm cloth hadn't gone off. Until 
Christmas time--then I had had enough. Right before 
the last session preceding vacation I packed up an old 
beat-up alarm clock that had been lying around the 
house for years, did it up in a huge, oversize gift box 
complete with Christmas wrapping topped off with a 
huge red ribbon, marched confidently into class, put 
the lethal gift on my desk and calmly awaited the de- 
linquent Van, all the while silently preparing a mock 
presentation speech in the hope that light ridicule 
would bring him around to coming on time. And there 
it ended! Van won this contest by not appearing in 


class at all that day and I walked out in silent defeat 
with a gift-wrapped alarm clock tucked under my arm. 

The other reminiscence concerns his penchant for 
music a l’hongroise and a la russe. 1 remember him 
wrestling with the Sarabande from the Sixth Partita of 
Bach, that sarabande which is the epitome of all the 
sarabandes ever written. In one unforgettable spot 
Bach lets loose a torrent of free melody so rhapsodic, 
so deceptively unrhythmic that, unless the player keeps 
firm hold of the pulse, the result is chaos in the lis- 
tener's ear. The temptation was too much for young 
Cliburn and I recall my explosive burst of good-natured 
laughter as I expostulated, "But, Van, you can't play 
it like a Hungarian Rhapsody!" 

Well, the fact remains that Cliburn's affinity for 
the Slavic elements in music won him the day in Mos- 
cow. And now, while the shouting continues, books 
about him begin to appear. Two of them claim my at- 
tention: one by Abram Chasins (with VillaStiles), 
whose excellent critical appraisal of the situation in a 
fine New York TIMES article drew early attention to 
the positive accomplishments of his victory and the 
problems it posed for his development, the other by 
William Cahn, primarily directed toward teenagers. 
Cahn has done previous books for teenagers on subjects 
as diverse as Albert Einsteinand The Laugh Makers 
(a history of comedy in the United States). 

Cahn's book is a short paperback replete with pic- 
tures woven into the story itself. It is a running nar- 
rative account of Cliburn's career beginning with the 
welcoming parade in New York City on May 20, 1958 
with a flashback to his childhood and a step by step 
account up to the present day. The narrative moves 
easily in a conversational tone, dignified throughout, 
serious in its awareness of the issues involved and 
well-geared to a teenage audience. It can be recom- 
mended for the simplicity of its approach. Cahn man- 
ages to retain the inspirational elements of Van's 
"story'' without sacrificing himself to a journalistic 
approach. 

The Van Cliburn Legend is equally aware of the 
issues involved but is in large measure gossipy, jour- 
nalistic and, to my mind, in frequent poor taste. One 
suspects that Villa Stiles (the jacket blurb says she 
"has worked on the highly successful Dale Carnegie 
books"') is more than responsible for: "a lot of people 
were dying to beat the Russkies (!) at something, at 
anything to even things up, if only at a game of chess 
--or Russian bank" or "and while they were still rock- 
ing from its impact he let them have it with the full 
force of our good old friend, the Liszt Twelfth Rhap- 
sody" or "the long arms wrapped about her and whirled 
her around the floor" (Mme. Rosina Lhevinne!). At 
least one item in the narrative might well have been 
deleted if only to reassure our youngsters that our re- 


nowned juries retain their professional decorum dur- 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued) 


ing auditions. As Cliburn walked to the stage for his 
Leventritt audition one juror "scribbled a note to an- 
other, ‘Wait till you hear this boy. Remarkable. '" 

Did both authors have tongue-in-cheek when they 
traced the musical lineage of the very devoted and ca- 
pable Mrs. Cliburn back to Beethoven? "...she was 
sent to New York to study under Arthur Friedheim.... 
Friedheim had studied...directly under Liszt. Liszt 
had been a pupil of Czerny, father of scales (!). Czerny 
had been a pupil of Beethoven. And so atradition came 
down in fairly unbroken lineage. Those who marvel 
that a young American should play so instinctively ‘in 
the grand manner' may see that from the start his 
training followed a distinguished bloodline from Ludwig 
the Great down through Miss O'Bryan (Mrs. Cliburn) 
from Texas." Mrs. Cliburn does not need such spe- 
cious reasoning to account for the admirable training 
she gave her sonand I cannot believe that Mr. Chasins 
subscribes to the above paragraph even in jest. 

The most important contributions of The Van Cli- 
burn Legend touch upon issues previously discussed 
at length in Mr. Chasin's earlier book Speaking of Pi- 
anists. Foremost among these is the present mana- 
gerial situation. The fact of the matter is that major 
management is unprepared to invest in long range de- 
velopment of our precious talent. It is prepared to 
capitalize on a sure-fire deal as it did inCliburn when 
he won the Leventritt Award. Yet three years after 
the award they were already "letting down" the talent 
that needed encouragement, experience and develop- 
ment. The problem of growth is not only confined to 
Cliburn. It is central in the battle of alltalented youth. 
For the transition from "great" talent to "great" mu- 
sician is the major battle. Cliburn is a spectacular 
phenomenon, a "great" talent but certainly not yet a 
"great'' musician notwithstanding the Russian accolade 
and the subsequent American fanfare. Busoni, Schna- 
bel, Rubinstein, Hess, Serkin--these are "great" 
names in the pianist's world, these are the "thought- 
divers"' (as Herman Melville called them), those who 
have probed deeply and have had an unsurpassably wide 
experience in music. Inthis sense Cliburn, the pos- 
sibility of whose career was created by the unusual 
world situation directly after the first Russian satel- 
lite was put into orbit, must be considered one of the 
outstanding cultural responsibilities of our country. 
He must be looked upon as a young person in process 
of development. His success has shaken the public 
out of its lethargy in taking for granted the calibre and 
greatness of the talent in our own country. But it is 
the responsibility of that public to make possible his 
further growth by ceasing to scream for Tchaikovsky 
and Rachmaninoff and by not jumping all over him the 
moment he begins to present that public with the re- 
pertoire-at-large. This present unprecedented adu- 
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lation is Cliburn's strength but it is also a monster 
that can rip him to pieces. 

Listen to Mr. Chasin's admirable words on this 
issue: "At this stage of his career Cliburn'stime must 
be meticulously budgeted, his repertoire carefully de- 
veloped, and his concert committments sagely appor- 
tioned. In my opinion, only in this way has he a chance 
to fulfill his phenomenal artistic potentialities without 
courting the virtual public anonymity he once experi- 
enced. Once he is solidly established, then, and only 
then, can he safely afford profitable but not overlong 
periods of absolute withdrawal." 

And again, in speaking of all those young artists 
who find themselves, as Cliburn did, going down the 
managerial drain after some initial success: ''They 
are struggling to hold an artistic position they have 
fully earned, hoping for the fundamental rights that 
belong to all other workers; the chance to do their 
work, to earn a decent living from it, to develop in it, 
and to anticipate recognition and advancement from a 
job honestly and well performed. With few exceptions 
it has been a quite hopeless hope because of America's 
indifference to the quality or fate of its artists, be- 
cause of managerial apathy and/or helplessness in 
merchandising excellence without a gimmick." 

The Van Cliburn Legend is really on two different 
levels for, as can be seen from the above, as soon as 
Mr. Chasing takes hold of such topics as the immedi- 
ate effects of Cliburn's victory on the present musical 
scene, or launches into a forty-page discussion of 
"Pianist and Musician: The Critical Appraisal", the 
book moves from the gossipy tone of its narrative into 
a sphere that is at once more meaningful and more 
sensitively handled. Many reviews are quoted through- 
out (both pre- and post-Moscow), and pictures are 
strewn plentifully throughout the book. With all the 
abundance of details one would still like to have seen 
mentioned the teachers of Joyce Flissler (Edouard 
Dethier) who won seventh prize in Violin, and the other 
two American entrants who did not win prizes; Norman 
Shetler (7 and Jerome Lowenthal (Edward Steuermann). 
The latter, by the way, competed with Opus 106 of 
Beethoven. And who were the teachers of the young 
Russians, Vlasenko, Shtarkman and Mensiarov who 
finished behind Cliburn? It would also have been of 
interest to know the names of the entire jury who voted 
unanimously for Cliburn. We know it was an interna- 
tional jury but I have nowhere seen its complete list- 
ing. 

And above all one would have liked to have been 
able to say that our own President Eisenhower (rather 
than Khruschev) had been responsible for the following 
words to Cliburn: "I have heard so much about your 
wonderful interpretation and wonderful playing of the 
Chopin F Minor Fantasy. I love that work and I am 
disappointed I didn't get to hear it." 

Perhaps some day........ 
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“The greatest book about a 
pianist ever written 





map “The authors bring to life again the delirious 
hours of ticker-tape parades and concerts and 
banquets and recording sessions and rocketing 
financial affairs and frantic tours from one city 
to another... Underlying all this, however, is 
the enduring purpose and triumph of the book — 
to show us what it means to be an artist in the 
world and what the world must do to help the 
artist, the embodiment of true civilization.” 
—CHARLES POORE, New York Times 


mp “The great irony of Van Cliburn’s success, 
this book asserts, is —that he deserves it. In 
supporting that peculiar statement, the book lifts 
itself above what it looks like and offers a highly 
interesting study in the way this country treats 
its talent.” —LESLIE HANSCOM, 

N.Y. World-Telegram & Sun 


a= “Not only a narrative, it is much more. It is 
a book with a message condemnatory of all the 
powers that rule our country without proper 
regard for its artistic needs. A rebuke to us 
Americans who must wait for Moscow to ac- 
claim the great among us before we give them 
the recognition that is their just due.” 

—DR. IRL ALLISON, Piano Guild Notes* 


by Abram Chasins 


author of Speaking of Pianists and Music Director, WQXR 
with Villa Stiles 


16 pages of photographs. $3.95 at all booksellers. 
DOUBLEDAY 
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BOOKS 


March, April, May, 1959 


BACH, JOHANN SEBASTIAN. Clavier-Buchlein vor 
Wilhelm Friedemann Bach; ed. in facsimile by Ralph 
Kirkpatrick. 172p. obl. S 58-11407 c. New Haven, 
Conn., Yale bds., 10.00 


A facsimile of a volume written primarily in the hand of 
Johann Sebastian Bach. Contains 62 pieces, including seven 
of Bach’s Little Preludes, 11 of the preludes of the Well- 
Tempered Clavier, the two-part Inventions and the three-part 
Sinfonias, and some works by other ccmposers. 


BURKE, C. G. The collector's Haydn; addendum by 
Arthur Cohn. 316p. S (Keystone bk. KB-7) 59-6435, 
Philadelphia, Lippincott pap., 1.65 


his discography of longplaying recordings of Haydn's music 
compares various versions of his) orchestral. ins‘rumental 
vocal and chamber music. Includes a brief sketch of Haydn's 
life and an addendum by the Head of the Settlement Music 
School in Philadelphia. Based on an essay which appeared 
in High Fidelity magazine 


CARDUS, NEVILLE. Composers eleven; il. by Mil- 
ein Cosman. 255p. D 59-9866, N. Y., Braziller 4.00 


Critical biographies of eleven maior composers and _ their 
work, from Franz Schubert to Sibelius. The author is an 
English music critic. 


CARNER, MOSCO. Puccini; acritical biography. 516p. 
(bibl.) il. O 59-8926, N. Y., Knopf 7.50 


An account of the composer’s life, a study of his art and 
style against the background of his time, and analyses of 
the drama and music of his familiar and lesser known 
operas. The author is a prominent English musicologist, 
broadcaster, conductor and critic. 


CHASINS, ABRAM withSTILES, VILLA. The Van Cli- 
burn legend. 238p. il. O 59-8260, Garden City, N. Y. 
Doubleday 3.95 


The story of Van Cliburn, the 23-year-old winner of the 
Russian First Piano Prize of the Tchaikovsky Competition. 
Tells of his childhood and his education, the place and 
problems of the artist in modern society, the management of 
Cliburn’s career, and the social and political implications of 
Cliburn’s triumph. 





DEUTSCH, LEONHARD. Piano: guided sight reading; 
a new approach to piano study. 120p. D Chicago 6, 
Nelson-Hall Co., 2108S. Clinton St. lea. cl., 6.95 

A system for teaching sight-reading to piano students. 

especially amateurs. First published in 1950 by Crown. 
HAGGIN, BERNARD H. Conversations with Toscanini. 
26lp. front. (por.) O 59-6357 Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday 4.00 


The prominent music critic relates opinions expressed by 


Toscanini on music, his colleagues, singers and composers, 
recalls incidents from the rehearsals and broadcasts of the 
last years and features a lengthy discography, with criticism, 
of the maestro’s recordings. 


HOLST, IMOGEN, ed. Henry Purcell: 1659-1695; es- 
says on his music. 136p. front. (por.) N.Y. , Oxford 
bds., 4.25 


Nine essays contributed by Beniamin Britten. Peter Pears 
and others on the sones. oneras. organ works and other 
aspects of the 17th century English composer’s music. 


HOOVER, KATHLEEN O'DONNELLand CAGE, JOHN. 
Virgil Thomson; his life and music. 288p. (3p. bibl.) 
notes) il. O 58-12144 N. Y., Thomas Yoseloff 6.00 








Divided into two parts, a biography of the noted contem- 

porary composer and an analysis of his musical development 

and technique. With over 30 photographs. 
HUGHES, SPIKE [Patrick Cairns Hughes]. Famous 
Mozart operas; an analytical guide for the opera-goer 
and armchair listener. 253p. 058-13332 N. Y. , Cita- 
del Press bds., 4.00 


Detailed analyses of ‘‘Die Entfuhrung aus dem Serail,’’ “The 


Marriage of Figaro,’’ *“‘Don Giovanni.’’ “Cosi Fan Tutte.” 
and “The Magic Flute.”’ Features over 300) musical 
illustrations. 


KENNAN, KENT WHEELER. Counterpoint; based on 
eighteenth century practice. 223p. (2p. bibl.) diagrs. 
O 59-7075 c. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall 
6.60 


A text covering the basic techniques of contrapuntal writing 
using a modified species approach. Detailed explanations and 
numerous examples of two-voice and three-voice counter- 
point, motive development and the two-part invention, the 
three-part invention, the canon, invertible counterpoint and 
the fugue. By a professor of music at the University of Texas. 


SCHONBERG, HAROLD C. The collector's Chopin and 
Schumann. 256p. S (Keystone bks. KB-8) Philadelphia, 
Lippincott pap., 1.45 

Bricf biographical sketches of Chopin and Schumann arc 

followed by an annotated discography of currently availabl 

LP recordings of their music These listings are revised 

and updated versions of discographies that were written 

for High Fidelity magazine. By a member of the music 

staff of the New York Times 
STANLEY, JANE. Basic routines in piano teaching; 
elementary; a practical reference for studioteachers, 
schools, parents and students. 47p. Long Beach 7, 
Cal., Jane Stanley, 216 East 45th St. 2.00 


STRAVINSKY, IGOR FEDOROVICH and CRAFT, RO- 
BERT. Conversations with Igor Stravinsky. 162p. il. 
O 59-6375 Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday 4.00 


Conversations between the Russian composer and one of 
his most devoted followers in this country. Written in 
question and answer form, they cover the composer’s 
personal life, his ideas about composing and compositions, 
hi; opinions about certain contemporary composers, and his 
relationships with prominent musicians, literary figures and 
artists 


STRINGHAM, EDWIN JOHN. Listening to music cre- 

atively; 2nded. 639p. (2p. bibl.) il., diagrs. O 59- 

6859 Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall 9.00 
Brought up to date and expanded. 

STUDIA memoriae Belae Bartok sacra; editio tertia 

[charts in back pocket]. 535p. Lynbrook, N. Y., Boosey 

& Hawkes, Inc., P.O. Box 418 10.00 


A ‘third edition of a collection of articles and analytical 

essays on this distinguished contemporary composer, Articles 

not originally written in English appear in translation. 
WEINSTOCK, HERBERT. Handel; 2nd ed., rev. 376p. 
(4p. bibl.) il. O 59-7221 N. Y., Knopf 7.50 


Extensively revised to incorporate new material on the com- 
poser’s life. Issued as part of the commemoration of 
the bicentenary of Handel’s death. 


ZETLIN, MIKHAIL OSIPOVICH. The Five; the evo- 
lution of the Russian school of music; tr. and ed. by 
George Panin. 344p. il. (pors.) O 59-9043 N. Y., In- 
ternatl. Univ. Press 5.00 


Reviews the lives and musical development of Glinka, 
Balakirev, Borodin, Mussorgsky, and Rimsky-Korsakov. 
Their relationship to the critic and musicologist Vladimir 
Stassov .and influence upon each other and upon other 
Russian composers are examined. 





Music Reviews (Continued from page 2 


great deal better than the majority of those that are 
published. 

Marjorie Helyer has written a set of ten small 
pieces on the intermediate level that are so captivat- 
ingly and typically English in feeling and style that a 
good rousing chorus of "Rule, Britannia!" would 
scarcely seem amiss as a concluding number. Theset 
is called "Ship Ahoy" and though the individual titles 
vary, the style is pretty much all of a piece. The fast 
pieces all resemble hornpipes 4 la Handel, and the 
slow ones English folk tunes 4 la Vaughan Williams or 
Delius. But no matter, they are all very well done, 
with the crispness and honesty one associates with the 
less presumptuous Britishcomposers, and almost any 
intermediate student will get a kick out of them. 

Running alittle more to sheepslawns and immemo- 
rial elms is a piece by Howard S. Wortley called "An 
English Countryside!" The music is more selfconsciaus 
than in "Ship Ahoy", and therefore a little less con- 
vincing, but it is well executed, and no major sins 
spoil the picture, except for the fact that the major 
musical material would hardly stand as the folk tune 
it pretends to be if there were no harmonies underneath 
it. To write a melody that can stand alone in a folk 
idiom is not as simple as one might imagine. All too 
oftenthe composer's melody depends for movement on 
the shifting harmonies supplied, rather than on linear 
considerations or verbal interest. As a result, the 
finished piece seems always a little less convincing 
than one could wish. Perhaps composers ought to 
leave folk and folk-like tunes alone for a while; or at 
least until they have completely absorbed their melos. 





It is always a pleasant surprise to find a piece by 
a composer that bears very little resemblance to his 
usual manner and that is successful. One usually 
thinks of George F. McKay in terms of the Great West, 
Cowboys and Indians, and the rural life of the Plains. 
What McKay offers us now is analmost complete change 
of pace: a little piece called "My Wish (for Your Hap- 
piness). To judge from the title, the music must have 
some deep personal meaning for the composer, and 
though it is always risky to read things into something 
as abstract as music, still, a feeling of great love and 
deep sincerity is projected to the listener. The musi- 
cal idiom is considerably more complex than usual, 
faintly acid--or should one say poignant ? The phrases, 
instead of running to regular groups of two and four, 
have irregular lengths, as if they were wisps of thought 
over and beyond the usual rules of syntax. That, after 
all, is what musical thought really ought to be, rather 
than the counted and controlled phrases that are recog- 
nized even before they have been fully stated. Let us 
hope that Mr. McKay continues further in his present 
mood. The results this far are haunting. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, My 
417 Fifth Ave. , New York, N. Y. 
will send sample copies e(usic 
of these easy solos by 
JOAN LAST “Record q 
FREE a\ 
a. A DAILY RECORD OF 
of a MUSIC ACTIVITY AND PROGRESS 
al 
CHARGE FOR THE STUDENT, 
TEACHER AND PARENT 
Courante 
Druids' Circle . 2 2 
Far to Go Compiled by 
Farmyard Cat EuLtaA AsHWoORTH LINDFORS 
March of the Shadow Men saetiliatiael 
Toad Goes for a Ride J. FISCHER & BRO. 
Glen Rock, N. J. 
Ml, Ml, Mi, Ml, Ml, Ml, Ml, Mi, Ml, Ml, Me, Mi MS 





FREE: PAGEANTS FOR PIANO 


_ PIANO TEACHERS! 
- STOP AT YOUR MUSIC STORE 











A free copy of the FIRST YEAR PAGEANT or 
FIRST FOLK SONG PAGEANT is now oftered to 
you at your music store. Both as teaching material 
nd as music these are the finest books available for 
These books are new 


he first years of piano study. 


nd exciting to the ear and eye. 


MUSIC CORPORATION 
2121 BROADWAY NY 23 
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THEORY AND 
MUSICIANSHIP 


by EDITH McINTOSH 


Lessons and Work Sheets 
for Students of All Ages 


BOOK I (0 3926) 
Rudiments of Music 
1.50 

BOOK II 
Part I (0 4011) 
The Major Mode 
1.50 
Part II (0 4012) 
The Minor Mode 
1.50 
BOOK III (0 4114) 
Chord Vocabulary 
Cadences - Transposition 
Modulation 
Keyboard Supplement 
1.50 


CARL FISCHER 


62 Cooper Senon, New York 3 
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THE BACH FAMILY: 7 generations of creative genius. Carl Geiringer. 
Oxford, $12.50 


BAKER'S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF MUSICIANS, 5th ed. 
Completely revised by Nicolas Slonimsky. 1855p. 
G. Schirmer, $18.00 


BELA BARTOK. Halsey Stevens 
Oxford, $7.50 


AARON COPLAND. Arthur Berger 

Oxford, $3.50 

DEBUSSY, MUSICIAN OF FRANCE. Victor Seroff 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, $6.50 ) 
THE MUSIC OF LISZT. Humphrey Searle 

John de Graff, $5.00 

MOZART, HIS CHARACTER, HIS WORK. Alfred Einstein 
Oxford, $10.00 

HENRY PURCELL, A SYMPOSIUM. Ed. Imogen Holst 
Oxford, $4.25 


SCHUBERT: MEMOIRS BY HIS FRIENDS. Otto Erich Deutsch, Ed. 
The Macmillan Company, $10.00 


SCHUMANN, A SYMPOSIUM. Ed. Gerald Abraham. 
Oxford, $6.00 


IGOR STRAVINSKY. Alexandre Tansman 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, $3.75 


BIOGRAPHIES 
of MUSICIANS 
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as modern as tomorrow... 


contemporary piano music 


by distinguished composers 





@ anew series of short contemporary pieces 
edited by ISADORE FREED. 


This up-to-date Presser piano series brings to pianists, Edited by Isadore Freed, the Contemporary Series offers a 
music teachers, and their students an opportunity to know _ diversified range of short—educational—and stimulating 
and play music of modern America. This music has all the _ pieces. The composers whose commissioned works are in- 
dignity and value of the past—plus the vitality and enthu- __ cluded in the series represent the “Who’s Who” of the mod- 
siasm of the present. ern American music world: 


AVSHALOMOV ° BABBITT * BARTI © BINDER * CHENEY © CORTES * COWELL * DAHL * DIEMENTE * DONOVAN »* ELWELL 
FINE * FINNEY * FLETCHER * FRANCHETTI « FREED » GERSCHEFSKI * GIANNINI * GOEB * HAUFRECHT * HOVHANESS 
KERR * KOHS * KOUTZEN @ KRAFT * KUBIK * LOCKWOOD e¢ LOPATNIKOFF « LUENING * McBRIDE « McKAY * MOORE 
NORDOFF * PALMER © PERLE © PHILLIPS * PISK * PORTER » READ * RIEGGER * ROCHBERG « ROGERS * SCHUMAN 
SHAPERO * SIEGMEISTER * SOWERBY ¢ STARER © STEIN * STEVENS * USSACHEVSKY * WAGENAAR ¢ WEBER * WOLPE 


available free upon request: a 49-page brochure containing biographies of the composers and thematics from the 
series. See your Music Dealer or write: 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
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Detroit Public 
Book Receiving 
5201 Woodward Ave 
Detroit 2 Mich 
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“I still remember the first piano I saw in a private home in 


Philadelphia and to this day I believe a piano is one of any home’s 
most treasured possessions.” 


~ Ma WAN . Gn derion 
; nea ae me Concert Vocalist 


One of a series by famous musicians on the value of a piano in the home. 


WOOD AND BROOKS COMPANY. S 


a Division of Sterling Precision Corporation 
Buffalo 7, N. Y. Rockford, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO KEVYS AND ACTIONS FOR MORE THAN SO YEARS 











